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urban elites appeared. The Mayan and Mexican civilizations developed elaborate
calendars, astronomical and mathematical calculations, and pictographic writing of a
hieroglyphic type. Peru did not develop a written language, for reasons that remain
unclear. McNeill estimates that by 600 A.D. the Amerindian civilizations were roughly
comparable to those of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Indus Valley in 3000 B.C.7 He
argues that this lag of 3500 years left the Amerindians at a permanent disadvantage.
During the 1,000 years from the fifth century to fifteenth century A.D. the
.Amerindian civilizations went through remarkable but familiar developments both
socially and politically. For some reason the Mayan civilization declined and virtually
disappeared by the tenth century, while Mexico developed military city-states to
replace the priestly states, and Peru created a centralized political empire out of the
large number of city-states. Adams finds a close parallel in stages of development that
proceeded from theocratic or priestly polities to military polities to conquest states in
both Mesopotamia and Mexico despite the 4,000 years difference in time. He finds the
Aztec polity of 1500 A.D. similar to that of Sargon of Akkad in 2300 B.C. Others find
that the Inca empire of Peru in 1500 closely resembles that of Pharoah Egypt. One of
the major differences, however, seems to be in the systems of education developed in
the civilizations of the Old World and the New World. We have discussed at some
length the elaborate and highly structured systems of education that depended heavily
if not exclusively upon the corpus of written knowledge that characterized intellectual
life in Mesopotamia and Egypt from their early priestly days.
In contrast, the formal education in both Aztec and Incan civilizations seems to
have developed fairly late and possibly arose as they became expansionist military
states during which time the priestly authority receded before the military and
political. It is, of course, entirely possible that the priests who developed the calendars
and the writings of Middle America also developed formal schools, as we argued with
respect to the Aegean civilization about which we have so little definite knowledge. In
any case, the evidence seems to indicate that formal schools were clearly present by
the time the military rulers of Mexico and Peru needed more administrators, officials,
and intellectuals to maintain and extend their political power over subject peoples.
This bureaucratic need for formal education we have seen before, but we do not find
in America that the priestly class was so evidently professional and administrative in its
organization for promoting education as was so clear in Mesopotamia and Egypt.
Aztec civilization in the fifteenth century A.D. had obviously inherited much
from the successive peoples who had already inhabited the central Mexican plateau.
Despite the warlike political domination of their subject peoples they apparently did
little to impose their culture or religion upon them. They seemed rather more intent
upon stressing and strengthening their own society and culture and religion which
required the live sacrifice of human captives in honor of their pantheon of gods. Their
lack of cultural imperialism apparently stemmed from no humanitarian belief in
cultural relativism or the sanctity of other peoples' cultures. In fact this lack of
interest in converting others proved to be an essential weakness when suddenly faced
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